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any one being invested "with the highest number, we calculate that each piece is of the very best quality and fabric.
When khillauts are conferred, the investiture usually takes place in the King's presence, who sometimes condescends to place one of the articles on the receiver with his own hands ; at other times he merely touches the turban with his hand, and the individuals are clothed by the Prime Minister. After receiving the khillaut, each person approaches the throne and does homage to the King, presenting a nuzza in accordance with his rank, and the value of the khillaut.
The Revenue Collectors and Zemindhaars x (landlords of farms) crowd to the Court on these days, to testify their respect and share in the honours distributed with a liberal hand. These persons may well be solicitous to receive this badge of distinction, which they find increases their influence over the Ryotts 2 (cultivators).
On the morning of Buckrah Eade, the King gives a public breakfast at Lucknow, to the Resident and his suite, and to such of the Native nobility as are privileged to 4 the chair'3 at the royal banquets. The breakfast concluded, many varieties of sports commence, as elephant-fighting, tiger sports, &c.4 The entertainment is got up with great magnificence, neither expense nor trouble being spared to render the festivities of the day conspicuous.
After the Resident and his party have retired, the King returns to his private apartments, where the forms of state are thrown aside with the splendid robes ; and the ease and comfort of real Asiatic life is again indulged in, without the parade so studiously observed in public, as being essential to the sovereign's dignity. The trammels of state must indeed be irksome to those who indulge in that sort of luxurious ease which forms the chief comfort of Native life.
The evening at Court is passed by the King and his favourite
1 Zaminddr, ' a landowner '.                                   a Rdiyat.
9 Many native gentlemen are allowed to be seated in the king's presence at court daily, but not at the banquet, which is a distinction reserved only for the nobility and favourites. [Author.]
* For an account of the animal fights before Lord W. Bentinck in 1831 see Mrs. F. Parks, Wanderings of a Pilgrim, i. 176 ff. ; W. Knighton, Private Life of an Eastern King, p. 147 ff,